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The major thesis of this paper is that it is 
necessary for those people concerned with rural education and small 
schools to accept 3 challenges-^-^to take full advantage of available 
rural opportunities^ to realize limitations of rural life, and to be 
aware. of respdnsibilities not only to Rural America but also to an 
America where there are no divisions between rural and urban 
communities. Information on small schools was presented in the areas 
of finances^ curriculum, provision of shared services^ improvement of 
teacher quality and performance, improvement in the use of 
technology, and provision of guidance services in rural schools. It 
was concluded that some of the majoi advantages of small schools were 
the cJose ties which exist between the student and his Home community 
and the opportunities which exist for more individualized 
instruction. (PS) 
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SMALL SCHOOLS CAN BE BETTER SCHOOLS BY BUILDING ON THEIR STRENGTHS 

One of the real problems concerning the small rural school today is 
the fact that a great many important decisions which relate to thu future 
are based not upon fact and knovdedge but on opinion and emotion. Thie is 
true both for those persons in favor of the small school b and also for thot 
who are opposed to their ejdstance and want to enlarge them Into larger 
imits. There is little doubt that a nunier of small schools in tho United 
States today should not continue to esdst in their present form. Their 
students would get much better educational programs If they were consoli- 
dated or merged into larger units* On the other hand^ .1 believe that a 
great many students may have been severely handicapped by losing some of 
the advantagea of the smallnesB and closeness of therural school i/^en 
moved into a larger unit. There is also the problem of isolation, Largs 
nuntoers of schools cannot consolidate or merge with other school districts 
because of the distances Involved and the terrain in the areas in vtilch 
they are located. The main thesis of this presentation will be to show 
how the strengths of these rural schools can be identified^ and how 
to take advantage' of these identified strengths in order to build better 
schools for our youngsters in rural areas. 

Let us first look bilefly at some of the characteristics of Rural 
Merica and its schools. Most of the research does not paint a happy 
picture for education of children in rural areas, Freida Gehlen (10), in 
her presentation at the National Wbrking Conference on Solving Education 
Problems in Sparsely Popiaated Areas j in Denver j 1069 5 painted a bleak 
picture for a great mny rural schools. She classified tham as having a 
limited curriciium^ conservative tax picturej conservative faculty and 
staff J and a student populatton homogeneous in background and values • She 



indicated that controversial areas in which conflict would be likely to" 
arise are usually either eliminated or not faced squarely^ Gehlen did indi 
catsj however, that change could come as a result of the vri.ll of the small 
rural community to improve educational opportiinities, 

Mward Breathitt (3) ^ in his presentation at the National Outlook 
ConferenQe on Rural Youth^ 1967^ painted a similar bleak picture* He 
indicatad that the youth of Rural America are not afforded an equal 
educational opportunity* The disadvantages ars general in nature and are 
not cpnflnpd to any single area of the countiyj but are mdespread enough 
so that thay constitute a national problem. He indicated that probably the 
greatest need would be to change the migration stream from Rural to Urban 
America. There is some indication that these streMis of migration have 
leveled off. Some peLn-^ons even feel that the migration has reversed and we 
are seeing more people going to rural areas. This may be true of the 
suburban areas surrounding the cities^ but is not necessarily true Of the 
Isolated rural communities- 

Nals Ackerson (l)^ also at the National Outlook Conference on Rural 
Youths 1967j indicated' that the rural youth are confronted mth a serious 
paradox of opportunities and frustrations. Opportimitles are plentiful for 
those/ who possess skills and abilities necessary for competing in our 
technologically advanced society but limited for those vtio are unable to 
compete in our society In either job competition or in social processee. 
He felt It was necessaiy to accept three challengesj (1) to take full 
advantage of available rural opportunities j (2) to realize limitations of 
rurri lifej racogniiing tlmt opportunities erist elsewherej and (3) to be 
awEre of our responsibilities not only to Riral American but also a respon- 
sibility to an imerica ^ere there are no divisions between rural and uiban 
commmities. l 



The text of my paper vdll follow these three points. Probably the 
first thing we can do is banoan the fact that we have disadvantages in 
Iftiral Ajnerica* Miat we need to do is to recognize the advantages and 
opportunities J and capitalize on these in our educational programri. 

"tfl-lliam Clement^ s report j Ideal High School Sizej a Mirage in the 
Desert (5)^ points out a nmtter of advantages of the small school* These 
are as follows i 

1* Better pupil-teacher ratiosj ' 

2. Varied assignments for the high school teachers which aid them in 
not becoming too specialized in broader inner concepts 

3* Individualized qmdanoe and counseling. He here stresses the fact 
that in smaller schoolSj the administrators and teachers have a 
much better opportumty to know the child and to provide better 
^jidanG8j and 

4* Tfcrking conditions of teachers are usually more aociptable in 

smaller schools md rural comunities* These conditions also pro- 
vide a more wholesome atmo^here for students. 
Itony of the things ^v^dh he points out have not necessarily been proven but 
are vd^dely advocated by those persons favoring the small schools, 

Paul Ford (8)^ in his study of remote high schools in the north-western 
part of the United States j found that a large nmter of daily preparations 
did not seem to troi:tole teachers in small high schools* The teacherr from 
both large and mall schools acquired a great deal of Job satisfaction 
from the personal relationships with studaitsj and teachers in the small 
schools are considerably worm involved with studmt actlTrt^ties than teachers 
in large high schools. This helps give the closer contact of the teachers 
with their students. He also found that students from smaller high schools 



tend to participate in more high school activitieSj particij.arly stiident 
government and athletlcsj than did their peers in large high schools. The 
variety of such activities was quite limited in the small high schools and 
the students in these schools did not believe these activities to be as 
Important to their future life as did their peers from the larger schools. 
He also reported the lack of cultural type activities for the rural school 
student* Ford also found that in the Northv/est the teachers from the 
larger schools used more Innovations that those from the smal3. schools* 

A great many of these types of disadvantages can be overcome^ however j 
mth proper plarming. He also stated that It appeared that neither 
administrators nor teachers in small high schools have availed themselves 
of the educational potential offered by the veiy small classes or the 
frequent student-teacher contact , Activities could be planned that would 
t^s the students away from their small rural area into larger urban 
settings- This coiild be done not only during the school year^ but also 
during the simimer time activities. An excellent example of this type of 
summer program is the one developed in Cochise County j Ariaonaj in which 
students travel to a large Amgr base in the area to obtain various skills. 
This travel to a dlffer^t envirorment also providee the opportmity to 
obtain needed social skills* 

The major conclusion of Ford* s report was that the small ranote high 
school does not take advantage of its saaall si^e. Frequent contacts anKDng 
teachers^ student and psp^ents are not utilised to offer Imaginative 
progrsms for the education of rural youth. Rather than taking advantage of 
the potential that escLstSj snail high schools appear to be Imtating tradi- 
tional patterns of program organisation staff utilisation. Some of 
Ford' s major recommendations for those schools i/Aiich were remote and 



necessary were as follows i 

!• The Division of Curriculum Instmctlon of the State Department of 
Public Instruction should be responsible for planning and develop- 
ment. This responsibility would include developing appropriate 
types of curriculum activities for the school. 
2* An adviso^ panel made up of teachers and admlnist raters representln 
the small schoola should meet with State Department's instruction 
personnel and university educators in planning their programs* Each 
panel should probe deeply into the potential problons of such a 
school and serve in an advisory cnpacity as the Division carries 
forth arrangenents to improve education in the small school district 

3. A series of in-service training sessions and summer Institutes for 
teachers and admljiistrators of the small schools should be conducted 
by the State Department of Education. 

4. The State Department of Education and Universities and Colleges 
should provide consultants to 'i^rk witli the probl&as of the rural 
schools* 

5* As sopn as possible the State Department should establish at least 
one demonstration project in the state to illustrate the latest 
effective practices in curriculum design and staff organization 
appropriate to ronote schools* 

FDIANCESs 

Generally^ research has shoim that the per-pupil cost In smII schools 
is much higher than in the large schools* As prevlooisly pointid out in tMs 
paperj however^ this may be due to the much lower pupil-teacher ratios than 
are found in the larger schools. This enables teachers to have much closer 
contacts mth the students* The stud^ Jone by the Massachusetts State 



Board of Education, 1968 did not find the nost difference to be true. 

In a con^arison of regional and small high sohoolg they foimd that the 
i'iigional schools cost approxijnately one hundred dollars per student more to 
educate than the small rural high schools t The e:^lanation given for this 
was that the regional schools provided a much more Gomprehensive program 
than did the small schools^ and provided more opportunities in areas such as 
voeational education^ language laboratories and other more e^^ensive curri- 
culum areas* 

The MassachusettB Sti^ waSj however^ imlque in its findings GOnceming 
the costs per pupil in the rural versus the larger schools. 
CURmCULUM^ 

Traditionally speaking^ the sriiall school Is far behind when compared to 
the larger school in the number and types of progrmis offered to the students 
Some interesting facts come to light j however j when one observes some things 
that are happening today in our more Innovative schools* Many aspects of 
the open classroom are veiy lit tie different from those that have existed for 
many years in the old one-room schools. Students progress at their own rate 
in a oomplately ungraded situation^ mth the .teacher working mth individual 
students and the students helping each other. Many courses can be developed 
ti*iich fit better into the flexible scheduling programs possible in small 
schools* 

In Oregon^ educators reported the inplementation of a program \rtilch 
divided the high school Imguage arts prograum into sixt,eOT quarter credits 
needed for graduation (2) * The classes were grouped by student ability and 
interests. They also developed an optional vocational math course as well 
as laboratoiy oriented science courses for ninth graders T/\ftich the students 
could use in diecoverlng methods in the physical science program* 

^ the Dilingham High School Districtj DUingham City School District j 



Alaska^ in high school grades 7 through 12^ a scheduled curriculum was 
established which provided students and teachers with an active voice in 
deteiTfiinlng their educational ej^erlences (I3), The reeult was a group of 
over 200 one-half credit mini-coursss offering a variety of time arrangement 
All courses were non-^graded through the nd.nth grade level. Junior high 
level students were given the opportunity ^ to schedule Into regular high 
school level courses. The school year wafi divided into 60-day tri-mesters 
and 63 minute time blocks j consisting of 3 twenty-one minute modules* 
Reaction to the new schedule in curriculum, appeared to be thoroughly 
favorable from student Sj teachers j and others* 

Onm of the most conprehensive programs in the development of curricula 
for the rural schools is that carried out by the Northwest Laboratory in 
Portland^ Oregon (14). At the present timsj the program has been funded to 
develop a community approach to the problons of the small rural schools. 
This will be carried on for a minimum of at least three years j with possible 
funding for two additional years. The major pmi^ose will be a concerted 
effort to dateTOdne how total community Involvement can provide for better 
educational programs for rural studenus. 

An excellent exanple of the curriculum innovation is the Art^by-Talephon 
Program as reported by Mchael J* Clarke (4)- This progr^^ funded unaer 
Title III of the Elementaiy and Secondary Education Act^ involved rural high 
schools in Nevada ^ Oregon ^ Idaho and Utah, The prograri was designed to offer 
art Instruction from a master teacher to students enro],led ±n high schools 
with llmltBd resources* ^structlon in art was provided by joining a nuiriber 
of mdely separated amll rural high schools Into a conference situation in 
which all units of the ^stanj ajicluding the instructorj were served by 
oomnwn two-ray co^unlcations a^lilied telephone service. Each school was 



equipped vdth the telephone aunplifier, receiver^ and transmlttMr so that 
the iitudent in the classroom could hear all conversation and al so initiate 
oral response. Th'i problon with this and other similar types of programs 
is that as soon ar. fmding is gone, the program is dropped. State Departments 
of Education need to take greaiter responsibility for providing such curriculum 
Innovations to the small mral schools vd.thin their states. 

One of the greatest criticisms of the rural schools in the area of 
curriculum has been their lack of adequate vocational and occupational 
training programs for the students. This did not need to be so^ as was 
pointed out by Gordon Swanson (15) In his paper presented at the National 
Training Institute for Vocational Related Personnel in Rural J^reas^in Auburn, 
Alabama^ in 1970. He states thiit organizational and admnistrative prggrams 
in vocational education in mral areas can be strengthened to better meet 
the needs of the students* Other exanples of programs In rural areas are 
the Utah Integrated aiop Programs and Mobile Office Education Programs in 
Southem Utah (12) and The Fort Boiton Trades and Industry Curriculum 
Outlines in Fort Benton^ Montana (9) > :tech of these programs shows that 
industria]. and* occupational-type programs can be Initiated in .rural schools* 
Rural school administrators can take better advantage of their limted work 
stations for co-op programs and e^rtend the boundaries of their schools into 
neighboring cities in order to develop better cooperative programs. In some 
easesj excellent cooperation has been obtained with large military establish- 
ment Sj thus providing work stations for students in the rural areas, A * 
recent set of guidlines' for establishing cooperative programs In anall 
schools is found In Cboperatlve Vocational Programs in Small SGhoplSj 
a suggested guide for program planning which is published by the MIC 
Clearinghouse on Rural Education and Sms^ll Schoolsj 1972j in con- 
junction with the University of Nebraska. 



Provision of Shared Services 



A major breakthrough in the broadening and more efficient use of 
educational resources in rural areass is the "shared-service concept^" 
'wherein those tj^es of services that smaller districts are unable to 
afford are provided over a larger area. This requires that each small 
distrlGt needs to assume only a portion of the costs. 

Types of shared service^- YB.ry widely and may inoliide guidance 
services; special instructional progr^si computer seri/icesj school 
health servicesj and services of consultants^ coordinatorsj and super- 
visors. Gromng very steadily in this area are programs that are 

i 

transported from one schooD. to another. For example, audiovisual 
services have been supplied to many small schools on a cooperative 
basis - 

Another type of program that may be shared is the Inservice 
training program for teachersi vA^erein an intemediate unlt^ county^ 
servioe center, or other type of unit may provide inservice programs 
for teachers in the area* Many states—such as Texas, Nebraska,, 
South Carolina, Michigan, and New York—have made these types of 
units legal by appropriate legislation. The units are organised in dif 
ferant ways in the various states and niay or may not have ta^dng power. 

^provement of Teacher Quality and Perfomance 

Possibly the most rewarding of all types of practices and 
techniques for improvQaent of the small school are those responsive 
to ImprovCTi^t of teacher quality ^nd perfomance* Teacher quality 
may be linked to two factors beyond the d^nediate control of the 
school administratori / (l) program, deficiencies in the institutions 



involved in preparation of teachers and (a) shortcomingr in the local 
sftioeconomic envirDnment which preelude the recruitment and retention 
of high-quality teachers. While the first of .these problems may be 
solved by bringing pressure to bear upon the teaoher-trainlng 
institutions, the second nmy require conalderable effort, Including fi- 
nancial, to permit small schools to compete for quality teachers. This 
may tend to take care of itself, however, if the adequate supply of 
teachers continues. 

The most immediate returns, however, can be gained from inservice 
programs for practicing teachers and administrators. In a great many 
cases, the first change that must take place relates to pointing out 
the need for inservice. training to the local educators and the lay 
leadership. In this area, small amounts of resources, If managed 
wisely, can be quite effective. This may be done at the county level, 
or even in a larger district, since a number of teachers and adminis- 
trators may share the individuals or materials providing the inservice 
training. Some financial assistance from State or Federal levels may 
be necessaiy to aid the rural school districts in Implementing such 
programs. Thei'problem districts" could be idsntifled and then massive 
progrejiis could be initiate in worlcing with the educational personnel 
to bring about the necessaiy improvanent. 

A good example of an inservice program for improving Instructional 
perfoiTOance of teachers in rural schools was conducted in 1969 by the 
Southern Association of Coileges and Schools (Oodwell, 1969) (6). The 
purpose of the program was to deteimne the effects of mlcroteachlng 
on the instructional behavior of rural schooi teachers. As a result 
^ of teachers having had the opportunity to observe and analyse their 
EK|C teaching behavior on videotape, there: were significant indications .of 



improvement in instnictional skill, teacher attitude, and teacher^pupil 
interaf;tion . 

In some places, the policy-making boards are lay peoplej while in 
other areas the bDards are composed of representatives of the school 
districts involved, 

A veiy effective resource that these units have been able to pro- 
vide is that of Infomatlon. Many of the mits serve as resource centers 
and have ERIC files as wril as other t^ as of materials available for 
use by students and teachers. 

Another concspt mtMn the realm of shared services is that of 
sharing the students. For example, students may travel from one dis- 
trict to another in order to receive certain types of programB, This 
la reciprocal in that one anall district may have one typB of program 
md another district may have another t^e of program, ra.th students 
sifldtching districts to attend those schools offering programs to meet 
the students* needs. 

The most extensive developmental program related to rural shared 
services was conductid by the Northwest Regional Educationiil Laboratoiy 
(Jongeward and Heesacker, 1969) (ll). A kit# tos developed containing 
three doemnents useful in planning shared service activities to 
Improve rural educations Document IJ^A identifies 215 shared services 
f aji 50 states and proid.des an index of each service by subject area and 
by statei 13-B is a aeries of 10 Infomation sheets on selected shared 
services containing interesting facts about the service and identifying 
sites of axemplary servioesi and 13-^0 lists related do ciments available 
through ERIC 4 ^ 
USE OP TECHNOLOGY^ 

One of the real'poselbilitiea in ^proving Instruetlon in the rural 
schools is that of ^provinr; the use of technology, A major program 
is in the planning stages at this t^a in i^ich a satelite woiad be 



' orbited above the EQclQr Moimtain states to beam television programs on 
a nuntoer of different channels to schools within this area. A nlajor 
concern of the project vdn be that of beaming adequat© curriculuin ed- 
ucation programs to the students in the rural areas in the Rocky Mouiitain 
States. Television has long been used in these areas but for those 
schools that are too remote or too far rmoved from educational television 
this sat elite wuld be a real advantage. Video tape nrnterlalsj too^ 
could be used more extensively in the rural schools. As I mentioned 

i 

earlier^ the use of amplified telephones now coming into use is a 
quite in a^ip en give method to bring a speaker or e^^ert to the classroom 
by telephone. 

QUIDANCB SERVIOES m THE HJRAL SCHOOLS: 

Guidance services in the rural sehools many times do not have a 
person deslgnatid as a full time guidance counselor but can take advan- 
tage of the closeness of the teacher to the student^ parent j and conmunity 
and provide an excellent guidance program by utilizing those resources 
that are. available t The guidance servicas in such a situation are not 
isolated but -an integral part of the classroom activities, Any program 
of improvement iri.th rural schools must provide an extensive program of 
in-service education to the teachers. Many of the teachers have roots 
in the conminltlesj are inportant mmbers of the communities^ and are 
well respected* State Departm^its of Education and intermediate units 
need to develop extensive in-service prograns to take advantage of these 
Qharact eristic a of the teachers and to bring them up-to-date in modem 
technology, 

CONCLUSIONj ' 

I Mi in no my advooating that the anall rural school is the best 



school in all situations. There are stUl many Instancas lAiem consoli» 
dation vjould help meet some of the problOTS* However, in' many isolated 
situations It is Impossible for consolidation to take place. Also^ in 
many situatione the student would lose contact mth his home commiinity 
and thus break ties v/hlch would be very beneficial to hm. There are 
certain characteristics of the mall school that can be takm advantage 
of to provide a more adequate educational progrm* The most Important 
of these characteristics is the smallness itself, T^diich can pro-d-de for 
more Individualized Instruction, The closeness that the student, teachai 
parent, and community share also aide in developing the student in this 
Betting, Care should be takenj however j not to let emotions get in the 
way of better educational programs, and when we can provide a better 
educational program, this should be done in both the large consolidated 
school and the small isolated aahool* 
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